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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 



THE TORTOISE. 
The reason why we introduce the Tortoise into our 
Journal is to give an engraving of a very curious one now 
or lately in Dublin. It was brought here by a sailor from 
the Isle of France, and has been bought by the talented 
and active secretary of the London Zoological Society for 
the gardens of the British Melropolis. We are surprised 
it was not secured for the Dublin Gardens, as it is certain- 
ly a singular kind of Tortoise. It is spotted like a leopard, 
for which reason the gentleman who so kindly gave us the 
drawing suggests that It might be called Testudo Leopardus* 
He has also supplied us with a very minute description of 
the animal, which, we regret, that we feel obliged to abridge, 
as we fear it might not be sufficiently interesting to 



the majority of our readers, who are doubtless better pleas- 
ed with a general description of the leading points and 
features in the habits and character of an animal, than in- 
terested in those minute details which are essential in sci- 
entific description. It has not, as far as he knows, been 
described by any author. Its formation seems to partake 
both of the land and water tortoise ; it is rather mild in 
its character, but bites somewhat fiercely when annoyed ; 
when he saw it, it had not partaken of any food, though 
several kinds had been offered it ; the limbs are large and 
strong for the size of the animal. Altogether it is a singu- 
lar creature, and we regret that it has been carried to 
London, instead of being secured for the gardens of the 
Dublin Zoological Society. 




" Tortoises are usually divided into those that live upon 
land, and those that subsist in the water ; and use has made 
a distinction even in the name ; the one being called tor- 
toises, the other turtles. However, Seba has proved, that 
all tortoises are amphibious ; that the land tortoise will 
live in the water, and that the sea turtle can be fed upon 
land. A land tortoise was brought to him, that was ta- 
ken in one of the canals in Amsterdam, which he kept for 
half a year in his house, where it lived very well content- 
ed in both elements. When in the water it remained with 
its head above the surface ; when placed in the sun, it 
seemed delighted with its beams, and continued immove- 
able while it felt their warmth. The difference, therefore, 
in these animals, arises rather from their habits than their 
conformation, there will be less variety found between them 
than between birds that live upon land and those that swim 
upon the water. 

" All tortoises, in their external form, pretty much re- 
semble each other ; their outward covering being compo- 
sed of two great shells, the one laid upon the other, and 
only touching at the edges : however, when we come to 
look closer, we shall find that the upper shell is composed 
of no less than thirteen pieces, which are laid flat upon the 
ribs, like tiles of a house, by which the shell is kept arch- 
ed and supported. The shells, both above and below, 
which seem, to an inattentive observer, to make but one 
piece, are bound together at the edges by very strong and 
hard ligaments, yet with some small share of motion. 
There are two holes at either edge of this vaulted body ; 
one for a very small head, shoulders, and arms to peep 
through ; the other at the opposite edge, for the feet and 
the tail. These shells the animal is never disengaged from ; 
and they serve for its defence against every creature but man. 

" Though peaceable in itself, it is formed for war in 
another respect, for it seems almost endued with immorta- 
lity. Nothing can kill it ; the depriving it of one of its 
members is but a slight injury ; it will live, though depri- 
ved of the brain ; it will live though deprived of its head. 
Rhedi informs us, that in making some experiments upon 
vital motion, he, in the beginning of the month of No- 
vember, took a land tortoise, made a large opening in the 
skull and drew out all the brain, washed the cavity, so as 
not to leave the smallest part remaining, and then, leaving 
the hole open, set the animal at liberty. Notwithstanding 
this, the tortoise marched away without seeming to have 



received the smallest injury ; only it shut the eyes, and 
never opened them afterwards. Soon after the hole m 
the head was seen to close, and in three days there was a 
complete skin covering the wound. In this manner the 
animal lived without a brain for six months, walking about 
unconcernedly, and moving its limbs as before. But the 
Italian philosopher, not satisfied with this experiment* 
carried it still farther ; for he cut off the head, and the 
animal lived twenty-three days after its separation from 
the body. The head also continued to rattle the jaws, 
like a pair of castanets, for above a quarter of an hour. 

" Nor are these animals less long-lived than difficult in 
destroying. Tortoises are commonly known to exceed 
eighty years old ; and there was one kept in the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury's garden, at Lambeth, that was remem- 
bered above a hundred and twenty. It was at last killed 
by the severity of a frost, from which it had not sufficiently 
defended itself in its winter retreat, which was a heap of 
sand, at the bottom of the garden." 

We cannot close this extract from Goldsmith, without 
reminding our juvenile readers that though experiments on 
animals, such as those alluded to above, may elicit im- 
portant facts, and be adding to our knowledge of natural 
history, yet to torture creatures out of wanton curiosity, 
just to try, as it were, how far animal nature can endure 
suffering, is a monstrous act of cruelty, and to be repro- 
bated by every feeling and humane mind. 

We add the following interesting account .from Mur- 
ray's Experimental Researches : — 

" The tortoise may occasionally be met with in gardens 
in this country. The size to which this creature occasion- 
ally attains is quite monstrous. I remember, some years 
ago, to have seen one, then semi-torpid, exhibited near 
Exeter Change, London, which weighed, if I recollect 
aright, several hundred weight. It was stated to be about 
eight hundred years old. That of which I am about to 
give an account, I saw in the bishop's garden, at Peter- 
borough, adjoining the cathedral, in 1813. It died only 
four or five years ago. From a document belonging to the 
cathedral, it is well ascertained that the tortoise at Peter- 
borough must have been about 200 years old. Bishop 
Marsh's predecessors in the see of Peterborough had re- 
membered it above sixty years, and could recognize no 
visible change. He was the seventh bishop who had worn 
the mitre during its sojourn there." 



